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MEMO 


To Our Readers 


One reader made the delightfully 
Rip Van Winkle-ish error of thinking 
the Walt Whitman at the head of 
our People page was a by-line. Don’t 
we wish it were! 


We would like nothing better than 
to bring the America of the Good 
Gray Poet into these pages, more and 
more of it every week. 


That made us think our readers 
could help—by sending us brief para- 
graphs for The People page out of 
fheir own seeing and hearing, out of 
their own contact with this America 
that is only you and me. 


Come on, let’s hear America sing- 
ing. Let’s have the tunes you hear. 


There’s an important election com 
ing off in the first congressional dis- 
trict of Wisconsin, in the heart of a 
state not so isolated from Hitlerism 
as it once was, not so isolationist that 
many of its citizens can’t see the 
world beyond their prairies. One of 
the candidates is former Congress- 
man Thomas Amlie, who is running 
on the Democratic ticket and sup- 
porting the administration’s foreign 
policy. 


Tom Amlie is a natural for a 
Boyer pen-portrait. And there’s one 
coming. 


Leo Huberman is on the west 
coast, writing another book about la- 
bor. Bill Dodd is vacationing on the 
Virginia farm where his father wrote 
the history of the south, and studied 
and dreamed and wrote about Thomas 
Jefferson. Bill says the south is stir- 
ring now, and that some day soon it 
will give rhe country more men like 
Jefferson—to take the place of the 
poll-taxers. 


Harlan Crippen, who writes about 
Senator Wheeler in this issue, is a 
mid-westerner, a well-known writer, 
once editor of a farm paper. 


You're Telling Us... 


AMERICAN SECURITY 


Dear Editor: 


“When France fell this country’s 
security was threatened.” So reads 
the opening sentence of the editorial 
“The Real Danger” in the New York 
Times, August 2. 


Yes, that was true. Every battle 
has brought the war nearer the 
United States and every Nazi con- 
quest has brought the United States 
nearer the war. . . 


The battle of Russia, if lost, will 
be followed with a renewal with un- 
paralleled fury of the battle of Eng- 
land. The Nazis want to be the un- 
disputed masters 
world. 


of an enslaved 


And yet the isolationists in our 
midst, whether of their own convic- 
tions or in unholy agreement with 
influential elements of the Fascist In- 
ternational, are doing their best to 
have America paralyzed from taking 
decisive action against Hitler. 


Liberty in America will be lost ij 
her people allow the isolationists to 
have their way, for it means an Amer- 
ica surrounded in a very short time 
by states ruled exclusively by Nazi- 
controlled tyrants. 


A. Garcia Diaz 
New York City 


HELP MAKE JOBS 
Dear Editor: 


The American government has 
been reducing WPA. And our fascist- 
minded politicians indicate there will 
never be enough jobs for everyone. 


Why can’t we solve the unemploy- 
ment problem? Why not the 6-hour 
day and the 30-hour week? 
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We should lower the pension stan- 
dard to 50 years for all workers and 
raise the amount to a higher living 
standard for some of the lower paid 
workers. It has become very hard for 
workers over 50 to obtain jobs. . . 


The political sell-outs have avoided 
passing any laws that would make life 
more abundant for the common 
people. .. 


Come on everyone and get some let- 
ters and telegrams to Washington, ask- 
ing our congressmen to pass laws that 
will give the old workers a decent 
pension and give the younger genera- 
tion a chance. 

Ernest Gauntt 
Pine Hill, Ky. 


LAUDS EXPOSE 
Dear Editor: 


Congratulations on your “blacklist” 
expose. I believe that’s the kind of 
work your readers expect. 


Paul Malarik 
New York City 


MORE, MORE! 


Huberman’s article in your issue of 
July 26 is the best exposition of its 
subject I have seen. The paragraph 
beginning, ““Because industry chose to 
sit down for four months,” is es- 
pecially valuable. 


I hope he will return to this thesis 
again and again until it has become 
well understood throughout the coun- 
try. It is the counterpart of the Al- 
coa’s “sitdown” on aluminum for de- 
fense. Unless the people realize what 
has been done, the profiteers will not 
be punished, but will take more than 
ever of “other people’s money.” 


Dr. L. A. Eldridge Jr. 
Great Neck, N. Y. 
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APPEASERS FIGHT TO STEM 
GROWING ANTI-HITLER FRONT 


> 


Leading advocates of “isolation’ 
and “non-intervention” were driven 
last week by the logic of events to 
reveal themselves more clearly than 
ever before as outright appeasers and 
the American friends of a Hitler vic- 
tory. 

The Hearst papers, declaring 
“democratic little Finland” had been 
forced to accept Nazi aid in its “fight 
for independence,” attacked Great 
Britain for “helping Russia subdue 
that little democracy” by air action 
against the Nazis off Petsamo. 

Extending the attack to the ad- 
ministration’s policy of aid to Brit- 
ain and the Soviet Union, the Hearst 
editorials asked: “Is it not astound- 
ing, fellow democrats of America, 
that our country should be supplying 
planes and bombs to blow up the 
good democrats of Finland” . . . who 

a, Have. t6 depend on despotic 
Comane for support in their fight 
for freedom?” 


Lauded by Reynolds 


Senator Reynolds (D., N. C.) 
placed in the strategic post of chair- 
man of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee by the accident of seniority, 
thought so highly of the Hearst edi- 
torials that he put one in the Con- 
gressional Record and praised that 
“great patriot and great American, 
Mr. William Randolph Hearst, who 
is doing all he can to keep us out of 
this war.” 

Reynolds was the sole member of 
his 11-man committee to vote against 
extending the term of service for the 
armed forces, and joined the Wheel- 


er-Taft-Johnson bloc in its unsuc- 
cessful attempt to defeat the 18 
months extension. 

Reynolds’ pro-Nazi leanings have 
been a matter of public record since 
his return from Germany in 1939, 
when, according to Columnists Pear- 
son and Allen, he praised “Nazified 
Germany as a virtual paradise.” 

W. Lee O’Daniel, former governor 


of Texas (See U. S. WEEK No. 21), 


Mystery surrounds 
cruise, but Roosevelt’s 
foreign policy is clear 


was sworn in as a Senator last week. 
On his first day in the Senate he: 
(1) introduced his bill providing a 
prison term for picketing or interfer- 
ing with strike-breakers, (2) spoke 
against the service term extension 
bill. 

In the House, debate against the 
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Nazis Helping Finland Guard Liberty, Hearst 
Press Contends; U.S. Pledges Arms to USSR 


Senate-approved _ service-extension 
measure was led by Rep. Hamilton 
Fish (R., N. Y.) whose visit to Nazi 
Germany and plane trip with Von 
Ribbentrop were news in 1939. 

Last week, too, 15 “notables,” many 
of them Republican leaders, issued a 
joint appeal “that congress put a stop 
to step by step projection of the U. S. 
into undeclared war.” Among the 
signers were Herbert Hoover, Al- 
fred M. Landon, Charles G. Dawes, 
Illinois’ ex-governor Frank O. Low- 
den, Robert M. Hutchins, president 
of the University of Chicago, and 
John L. Lewis. 

“Recent events,” said the state- 
ment, “raise doubts that this war is a 
clear-cut issue of liberty and democ- 
racy. It is not purely a world con- 
flict between tyranny and freedom. 
The Anglo-Russian alliance has dis- 
sipated that illusion.” 


Seek ‘Holy Alliance’ 


Successful Soviet resistance, and 
the further development of the anti- 
Hitler front of Britain, China, the 
USSR and the U. S., appeared last 
week to be spurring in this country 
some efforts to form that “holy alli- 
ance against Bolshevism” on which 
Hitler staked his hopes when he in- 
vaded Russia. 

Openly advanced in the Cough- 
linite paper Social Justice, this policy 
received tacit support in a statement 
issued last week by the executive 
committee of the Church League of 
America, which warned against an 
“unholy” alliance with Russia, and 
opposed U. S. aid on the ground that 
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No oil for Japan! These pickets are part of a crowd of more than 1,000 
picketing San Francisco pier where Japanese ship “Tatuta Maru’ was docked 


it would strengthen Communists at 
home. 

The Chicago Tribune, taking ad- 
vantage of anti-Communist sections 
in an AFL executive committee state- 
ment, completely distorted the labor 
group’s foreign policy, coupling it 
with that of the Church League. 

“Beware Russia, Church Group 
and AFL Warn,” was the Tribune’s 
headline. Only those sections of the 
AFL resolution reiterating the or- 
ganization’s well-known enmity to 
communism and Communists were 
reported. 

The story failed to inform Tribune 
readers that the AFL governing body 
had reiterated also its support for 
all aid to Great Britain, approved 
the occupation of Iceland, and ap- 
proved as “expedient” full U. S. aid 
to the Soviet Union, declaring: “We 
can’t escape the fact that Russia is 
also now the enemy of Nazi Ger- 
many.” 


U.S. POLICY 


Move to Cement 
Four-Power Front 


As the week ended the President’s 
cruise aboard the Potomac remained 
shrouded in fog and mystery, with 
rumors of a _ Roosevelt-Churchill 
meeting at sea persisting. There was, 
however, no mystery about the na- 
tion’s policy, or its determination to 
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cement further the four-power de- 
fense front with increased aid to 
Britain, China and the USSR. 

That policy was restated by Secre- 
tary Hull, who returned to his post 
after a long absence. Hull declared: 

“The situation calls for ever-in- 
creasing preparations for our nation- 
al defense, and ever-increasing pro- 
duction of military supplies both for 
ourselves and for those who are re- 
sisting the would-be world con- 
querors. On these points there should 
be absolute unity among the Ameri- 
can people, and among the other 
free peoples who have not yet been 
conquered.” 


Weapons Pledged 


Publication of an exchange of 
notes dated Aug. 2 between Sumner 
Welles, then Acting Secretary of 
State, and Soviet Ambassador Ou- 
mansky revealed the United States 
was implementing this policy through 
a formal commitment to supply the 
Seviet Union with military weapons 
and supplies and to give “favorable 
consideration” to transporting them 
in American ships. 

The Welles note stated this step 
“has been prompted by the convic- 
tion of the Government of the United 
States that the strengthening of the 
armed resistance of the Soviet Union 
to the predatory attack of an aggres- 
sor who is threatening the security 


and independence, not only of the 
Soviet Union but also of all other 
nations, is in the interest of the na- 
tional defense of the United States.” 

Ambassador Oumansky, expressing 
his government’s gratification, told re- 
porters there was “not the shadow 
of a doubt” that the American gov- 
ernment was carrying out its earlier 
pledges. 


Wide Support Grows 


Evidence of popular support for 
the administration’s foreign policy 
came from a variety of groups last 
week, and it was registered in the 
Senate vote on the draft extension 
bill. 

AFL and CIO state and national 
conventions, as well as many local 
unions, ‘adopted resolutions approv- 
ing all-out aid. The CIO United 
Auto Workers convention in Buffalo, 
N. Y., and the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(CIO) convention in Joplin, Mo., 
voiced strong anti-Hitler sentiments 
and approval of the national policy. 

Charles A. Lindbergh, mounting 
a platform in Cleveland to address 
an America First rally, received a 
telegram from Senator Smathers of 
N. J. which read: 

“I hear you are going to make 
another unity speech. Suppose you 
continue to tell us about the in- 
vincibility of the German Army and 
that the Red Army is unprepared, 
its air force a joke. I am sure the 
American people would like to hear 
you talk further on this subject.” 


STEEL SHORTAGE 


Priority Ordered; 
Monopolies Probed 


A serious steel shortage last week 
caught up with OPM experts and 
steel magnates who have been insist- 
ing that no danger of shortage ex- 
isted—and that therefore there was 
no need to expand plant capacity, at 
the risk of cutting into present and 
future profits. 

Last week OPM estimated a steel 
deficit of 11,000,000 tons for 194] 
—and instituted strict priority con- 
trols involving a drastic cut in sup- 
plies available for civilian goods. 

At the same time, the Dept. of 
Justice began an inquiry into charges 
by Leon Henderson that monopolistic 
practices ‘in the scrap iron and steel 
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industry have resulted in evasion of 
price ceiling schedules and impair 
the flow of scrap needed for steel de- 
fense orders. 

Henderson said his office had been 
informed that about 15 “large 
brokers of iron and steel scrap sup- 
ply all steel mills, the principal 
consumers of scrap, with nearly 
90% of these needs,” and_ that 
through “secret agreements” with as 
many as 100 of these dealers they 
had “achieved a monopoly over all 
of the scrap produced in an entire 
region.” 


PRICE CONTROL 


Fear Move to Place 
Curb on Wage Rates 


Congress last week held brief, des- 
ultory hearings on the price control 
measure for which the President had 
urged utmost speed to stave off the in- 
flation danger. 

Chief witness was Price Adminis- 
trator Henderson, who warned the 
House committee that prices got out 
of control during the last war be- 
cause Congress had debated for four 
months what, if anything, could be 
done about them. The Senate an- 
nounced it would not begin hearings 
until House hearings were com- 
pleted. 

Chairman Steagall (D., Ala.), in 
charge of the House measure, asked 
Henderson to submit data on wage In- 
creases and their effect on prices. 
This, together with Henderson’s state- 
ment that in most other countries 
wage control is separated from price 
control, gave rise to the fear in la- 
bor circles that a curb on wage rates 


might be in the offing. 


AFL Fights High Costs 


The AFL executive council, meet- 
ing in Chicago, backed the Presi- 
dent’s price control message and pro- 
tested the rise in living costs. 

The council, pointing out that food 
prices have risen 10% in the past 
year and “rents have increased and 
wholesale prices have spiraled up- 
ward from 13 to 17%,” declared 
that “unless the nation takes steps to 
control this trend disastrous infla- 
tion will be upon us.” 


Ateors tT 16, 1941 


THE GENERAL SAYS ‘NO!’ 


An alarming instance of failure in 
the U.S. Army to encourage a better 
understanding of democracy was dis- 
closed -last week when the Chicago 
Civil Liberties Committee released 
two letters dealing with books for 
army libraries. 

The correspondence, reprinted at 
the bottom of the page, reveals the ef- 
fort of the Chicago group to furnish 
copies of a book on civil liberties and 
the army’s rejection of the book as a 
type for which there is no demand. 

The letters may well be a key to 
understanding some seemingly unre- 
lated bits in the week’s news: 

* The syndicated columnists Pear- 
son and Allen last week reported a 
growing concern in high places with 
the poor morale and lack of fighting 
spirit in our armed forces. 

* The New York paper PM printed 


a letter from a reader-soldier, who 


THE CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Mr. Ira Latimer 

Executive Secretary 

Chicago Civil Liberties Committee 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Latimer: 


protested the action of a command- 
ing officer at Camp Upton, whose 
farewell remarks to the boys heading 
south included the admonition “don’t 
shake a Negro’s hand when he says 
good-bye.” 

* At Fort Bragg, N. C., and at 
Camp Davis, N. C., trouble broke 
out last week between Negro and 
white draftees. Near Camp Davis, 
the Negro boys refused to observe 
the Jim Crow rules of a bus taking 
them back to camp. 

The book on civil liberties in the 
United States, which was rejected for 
army library use, was written by 
Leon Whipple and published in 1927 
by Vanguard Press. It tells the story 
of the fight against the Alien and Se- 
dition Acts, the struggles of the aboli- 
tionists, the winning of woman suf- 
frage, and the history of civil 
liberties for labor. 


July 11, 1941 


The Chicago Public Library, with the consent of the Area Morale officer, is 
planning to conduct a drive for books for use in camp libraries in the Sixth 


Corps Area. 


Chicagoans will be asked to leave current fiction and non-fiction books at the 
Main Library and its forty-six branches during the week of July 21-26. All 
materials and books will be handled, sorted and prepared by the Library. Final 
delivery and use of the books will be made by the Army. 

We would like to make a success of this venture and hope that you will sup- 
port us in our endeavor to supply service men with recreational reading. Any 
help or suggestions that you may give us will be greatly appreciated. 


Sincerely yours, 

Mildred Bruder, 

Publicity Director, 

The Chicago Public Library 


——EEEESS 


HEADQUARTERS SIXTH CORPS AREA 
Office of the Commanding General 
U. S. Post Office Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


IN REPLY REFER TO: 
AG 331.1-5 (Lib.) 


Mr. Ira Latimer, 

Executive Secretary, 

Chicago Civil Liberties Committee, 
203 N. Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois 


My Dear Mr. Latimer: 


July 25, 1941 


ding General has directed me to acknowledge receipt of your 

Me eat yale 21, 1941, addressed to Miss Mildred Bruder of the Chicago 

Public Library, in which you offer to furnish copies of the book “The Story 
of Civil Liberty in the United States” to Army libraries. ‘ é 

The patriotic spirit which prompted your generous offer is greatly appreciated 

but there is no demand for books of this type in Army libraries. For this rea- 

son your offer is not accepted and sample copy of the book has been returned 


under separate cover. 


For information as to whether or not this book is desired by the Navy, it is 
suggested that you communicate direct with The Commandant, Ninth Naval 


District, Great Lakes, Illinois. 


Very truly yours, 
Cc. C. Gregg, Major, A. G. D., 
Asst. Adjutant General 


| INTERNAT 


NAZIS EXECUTE THOUSANDS 


AS REVOLT GROWS IN EUROPE 


Hitler Multiplies Claims to Bolster Home Morale; 
Peddles ‘Peace’ Plan; New Concessions by Vichy 


Bodies, swaying gently in the 
August breeze, are dangling from 
the ends of ropes in Yugoslavia, Ser- 
bia, Poland and many other parts of 
Nazi-conquered Europe as you read 
this. 


The bodies were people hanged last 
week as you were eating breakfast, 
or were reading the newspaper, or 
riding the street car. They were 
people like yourself—stenographers, 
farmers, working girls, professors, 
bookkeepers, laborers—people who 
decided, quite calmly and matter-of- 
factly, that it was better to die under 
Hitler than to live without freedom. 


They were working for freedom 
when they were caught by the Nazis 
and hanged by the score from green 
summer trees all over Europe. . . 


Revolt Increases 


Pictures of them arrived last week 
and they—and the people not caught 
—were the biggest news of the week. 
Their bodies were  self-sacrificing 
testimony to increasing revolt against 
Hitler in Europe, a growing unrest 
that is spreading even into Germany 
(see Inside Germany, page 8) that 
is forcing the German High Com- 
mand to desperate efforts to quiet a 
German uneasiness that might well be 
the slow beginnings of revolution. 


The pictures of those hanged, it 
was said in England, were the pic- 
tures of those triumphant even in 
death. Their examples of heroism 
were recruiting a growing army of 
civilians in Europe. 


In Serbia the commanding general 
of the Germans was killed when his 
plane crashed and the Germans 
charged his plane had been pre- 
viously damaged by sabotage. In 
Serbia alone 80,000 have been exe- 
cuted but last week German garrisons 
were raided, ammunition dumps were 
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EXCLUSIVE 
PERS aN 


BERLIN BOMBED 


These photographs, taken in 
Berlin with a candid cam- 
era and smuggled out of 
Germany, give a strong hint 
of the air bombings Hit- 
ler’s capital is undergoing. 
Bombed building shown in 
picture at right is in the 
heart of Berlin. Nazi cen- 
sors forbid such photographs 
which emphasize the vul- 
nerability of Berlin’s de- 
fenses. 


blown up, Nazi soldiers ambushed, 
their supplies captured. 

Similar events were reported from 
Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary. 
There was martial law in Norway, 
where Quisling was reported to have 
been forced from office by a popular 
campaign against him. Fifteen Ger- 


Crowd of curious Berliners 
are shown in exclusive pho- 
tograph at left inspecting a 
building scarred by an ene- 
my bomb that fell nearby 
during air raid. These pho- 
tographs reached the Unit- 
ed States a few weeks ago. 
Last week long-range Rus- 
sian bombers hammered 
Berlin, adding their bit to- 
ward the growing unrest 
under Hitlerism. 


man soldiers were ambushed and 
killed in Holland and the under- 
ground movement was steadily grow- 
ing in France. . . 

The bodies, hands tied behind, feet 
bound together, hang stifly, with an 
almost military straightness. The 
sunlight outlines each body against 
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the ground, athwart the tracery of 
light and shadow from the sun shin- 
ing through the leaves of the trees. 
The faces are oddly calm and re- 
flective. Professorial hats remain 
on the heads of some of the figures, 
and neckties and clothing are not 
awry. One girl is very pretty. Each 
rope has jerked each head to an angle, 
an angle oddly suggestive of thought, 
as if each of the executed is quietly 
musing over some triumph to come. . . 


BERLIN DESPERATE? 


Nazi Uneasiness 
Revealed by Army 


That the Nazi army still is strong 
no one doubts least of all the 
Soviet Union and Great Britain. That 
Germany’s people are weary of war, 
truly worried over its length and the 
mounting casualty lists from the Rus- 
sian front, became dramatically ap- 
parent last week. 

The German High Command issued 
a communique, so grandiose in its 
claim of definite triumph, that if it 
were true the Russo-German war 
should be ended by the time you read 
this—ended with Nazi soldiers in 
complete command of Moscow, Len- 
ingrad, and Kiev as well as the area 
east to the Urals. 


Claim 4 Million Dead 


The Nazi High Command claimed 
that 4,000,000 Russian soldiers had 
been killed (making not the slightest 
mention of any German casualty) 
and said that so much equipment had 
been captured that the Russian army 
was a thing of the past. 

So complete were the claims, so 
little room did they give for re- 
iraction, that neutral military ob- 
servers declared with striking un- 
animity that the German military, 
including Hitler, must have been 
forced to make the overwhelming 
statement by the condition of public 
morale. 

Public unrest, observers said, 
must have been quite intense before 
such an uncompromising statement 
of complete triumph would have been 
issued. They pointed out that there 
was a grave danger of a boomerang, 
that even pronounced German vic- 
tories could not equal the complete- 
ness of triumph described by Hitler, 
and that German morale might sink 
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Smiles that bombs can’t wipe out! Left homeless by Nazi air raid, London 
woman gets a helping hand from neighbors as she moves to new quarters 


to new lows if the eastern campaign 
dragged on. 

Most American correspondents 
tried to hint of the increasing worry 
and unrest of Germany but the United 
Press Joseph W. Grigg, cabled, 
“Eager to halt an admitted spread of 
apprenhension and rumors among the 
German people—” and then gave the 
staggering German claims. 

In a later dispatch from Berlin the 
United Press wired: “Reports circu- 
lating among the German people that 
Nazi gains in Russia have been 
achieved only at a heavy price in 
killed and wounded brought insistent 
assertions from the High Command 
that German casualties have been 
moderate.” 

Yet from Berlin itself came the 
radio story that a great fleet of Ger- 
man planes was flying 280,000 Ger- 
man wounded back to Germany from 
the eastern front. 


Berlin Bombed 


There was another blow against 
German morale last week. Almost 
from the first days of the Soviet in- 
vasion, the Germans have been told 
categorically that the Red Air force 
had been completely wiped out. Yet 
twice last week Berlin was bombed 
by the Russians using, according to 
Associated Press and British military 
reports, bombers with a longer range 
and carrying a heavier bomb load, 
than any others in existence. 


The British, too, bombed Germany 
more severely than ever before in the 
history of the war and it was said 
that Berliners were recalling Marshal 
Goering’s assurance that no enemy 
bomber would ever succeed in reach- 
ing the Nazi capital. 


Vichy Yields 


Germany’s chff  triumph—al- 
though it was apparently a real 
threat in Russia and gaining in the 
Ukraine—last week was in the field 
of diplomacy. Vichy officials an- 
nounced that they subscribed com- 
pletely to the new order and it was 
feared that if the Germans demanded 
it they would hand over Dakar, de- 
spite American objections and de- 
spite the threat to American safety 
that such a move would constitute. 

This announcement by Vichy was 
thought to be a part of the Nazi peace 
drive and in Ankara, Turkey, the 
drive, itself, was interpreted-as an 
indication of Nazi worry and Nazi 
reverses. 

Vichy’s concessions to the Nazis 
were directed not only against the 
United States but also against Rus- 
sia. The Vichy government was ex- 
pected to provide the Nazis with sup- 
plies for the Russian campaign. 

The “peace” plan, which was being 
frantically peddled about to Ameri- 
can and British diplomats in the 
hope that contact could be once more 
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made with the appeasers of Munich, 
provided, in its broadest outlines a 
Nazi Europe and an intact British 
Empire. 

More specifically it provided for 
a Russia (up to the Urals) controlled 
for 25 years by the Nazis, the return 
of Libya and Ethiopia to Italy and 
a series of puppet states in Europe 
which would make obeisance to the 
principle of self-determination while 
in reality being completely under 
Nazi hegemony. 

Reason given by Nazis for agree- 
ing to such peace: Europe and the 
whole world would go Communist 
unless the British and others made 
peace immediately. 


THE FAR EAST 


Showdown Nears 
Over Thailand 

The little state of Thailand, little 
in military resources if not in area, 
mobilized its army and navy last week 
as Japan moved troops to the bor- 
der of Indo-China which it had just 
seized from Vichy. 

Japan was torn between two de- 
sires: first, to get as much for noth- 
ing as it could without war; second, 
to follow Hitler’s orders and create 
a new front in the Far East. 

Britain mobilized troops in the 
Malay States and at the edge of 
Thailand, threatened to move in if 
Japan advanced. 

Britain, however, promising other 
unnamed action if Japan moved into 
Thailand, said that British troops 
would not fight Japan unless they 
were aided by the United States. 
Both United States and Britain 
warned Japan that any infiltration of 
Thailand would be “a matter of con- 
cern.” 

Acid test of American-Japanese 
relations may arrive within the next 
three weeks when American ships 
bearing war supplies for Soviet Rus- 
sia sail through Japanese seas on 
their way to Vladivostok. 

High Japanese officials have de- 
clared that America is encircling 
their country by acting in concert 
with Great Britain, China and Rus- 
sia. They have declared they will 
never permit American supplies to 
land at the Siberian port. 

{f American ships are stopped, 
searched, interned, or fired upon zero 
hour may have at last arrived in the 


Far East. 
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INSIDE GERMANY 


By Richard O. Boyer 


The German chamber maid in our Berlin hotel worshipped Hitler. In the 
hall she had a photograph of him on a desk and each day she brought fresh 
flowers to it. Her attitude toward the picture of Der Fuehrer was like that of 
a supplicant towards a shrine. One day as | left my room near her Hitlerian 
altar | heard her address the picture almost as if in prayer. 


“Oh, mein Fuehrer,” she said. “We must have peace! We cannot stand 
more war. We have been through so much!” 


She saw me standing there and instead of addressing the picture she ad- 
dressed me. “This terrible war!” she said. “Will it never stop? The U.S. A. 
will come in again. It will never stop. It’s terrible. Bombings every night, 
winters without heat, days without enough food.” 


I recite this instance because it is typical of even many ardent Hitler wor- 
shippers. The German people, or at least a wide segment of them, want peace 
with an intensity beyond the understanding of Americans who have not suf- 
fered through two wars, through the horrible 21 years between them. Many 
are asking today: “Why don’t the Germans insist on peace if they want it 
so overwhelmingly?” 


The answer is three-fold: 


*« They are afraid of Hitler and his vast brutal machinery which includes 
the army. 


* They are afraid of a peace which will be another Versailles which will 
humiliate and divide Germany until Germans at peace are worse off than 
Germans at war. They want a just and democratic peace, not a “Duff-Cooper 
peace.” Duff-Cooper advocated destroying the German people. 


* They lack hope for a fight against a Hitler who before his march into Rus- 
sia had been successful everywhere and seemed to have as many friends among 
his “enemies” abroad as among his followers at home. 


Until Hitler is destroyed there can be no peace or liberty in which the 
German people can work out a democratic destiny. A negotiated peace (and 
many Germans admit this) would be merely a truce, merely a rest for a better 
and bigger war. 


| have talked with hundreds of Germans in wartime Germany, Germans 
ranging from the barber who cut my hair to high officials in the foreign office. 


Incidentally, the latter not only told me in the early summer of 1940 that 
the Nazis would attack Russia in 1941 but said that war between the United 
States and Germany was merely a question of time. Although the subject was 
mentioned many times they did not deny—or even attempt to—that they 
would dominate South America and the Orient once the war was won. They 
felt that it was so self-evident that it was beneath their dignity to deny. 


But it is the hundreds of ordinary Germans of which | wish to write—now 
that stories are coming out of Germany telling of German discouragement and: 
worry in the face of the Russian campaign. No matter how varied their cir- 
cumstance or condition all had one common denominator: a common hatred 
of the war, a common fear of the future, a common desire to change the 
present. The great question was “How to change it” and the great obstacle 
was Hitler himself. 


However, there is a vast exception to this: the young people, the Nazi 
Party, and the Army, a total of some 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 out of 
90,000,000 people were staunch for the regime when | was in wartime Ger- 
many. But civilian discontent is now affecting even them and will continue 


to do so as Nazi reverses pyramid. 
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MONOPOLIES DRAIN FARMERS’ INCOME 


Farm Needs Costs 26% More; Products Selling 
For Only 18% Higher; War on Wage-Fixing Urged 


Farmers this year will receive the 
largest cash income since 1929, the 
Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced last week. 

Despite the improvement in farm 
prices, the farmer still has to pay 
more for what he buys than the 
amount he receives for products sold. 
The profits of monopoly are increas- 
ing a good deal faster than the price 
of farm products. 

Prices paid out by farmers for the 
things they buy, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, average 
26% above pre-World War levels, 
whereas prices received by farmers 
average only 18% higher than dur- 
ing the 1910-14 base period. 

Including wages paid to hired la- 
bor, the purchasing power of farm 
products is less than 94% of parity. 
The index of farm wages, moreover, 


is 38% higher than the 1910-14 level. 


FEAR DEAL 


If the farmer is to get a decent 
break, it was said last week, the farm 
bloc in Congress must do more than 
fight attempts to place a ceiling on 
the price of farm products. It must 
move positively to slice down monop- 
oly profits by price fixing of non- 
agricultural goods and must move 
equally strongly to prevent the fixing 


of wage scales. If the farm bloc fails 
in either move, it was said, the farm- 
er will suffer. 


There were those who feared that 
the farm bloc, on the ancient congres- 
sional principle of “you scratch my 
back and I'll scratch yours,” might 
give the monopolies backing on op- 
position to price fixing in return for 
backing from monopolists on farm 
prices. This of course would com- 
pletely negate any progress made by 
farmers toward price parity. 


PRICES 


Best gains in prices received in re- 
cent months, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, have been 
in cotton, wheat, hogs, poultry, eggs, 
truck crops and fruits. Improving 
economic conditions will continue to 
give an upward lift to prices of farm 
products in general, although the 
gains during the last half of the year 
will likely be less than during the 
first half. 


Total farm income from 1941 has 
been estimated at $10,700,000,000, 
the largest since 1929. It includes 
farm marketings and government 
payments. This compares favorably 
with $9,100,000,000 in 1940, with 
$8,600,000,000 in 1931 and $11,200,- 


000,000 in 1929. Of the total income 
this year, the government payments 
will be about the same as in 1940— 
about $700,000,000. 


Besides the improved demand flow- 
ing from the largest industrial income 
in our nation’s history, according to 
the Department of Agriculture, the 
Federal government is buying large 
quantities of food for relief distribu- 
tion and for export to Britain. 


In addition, 1941 farm prospects 
have been raised by more than $500,- 
000,000 by legislation increasing 
loans on basic farm commodities to 
85%. of parity. 


TOTAL INCOME 


Total farm income this year will 
be about 9% of the national income, 
as compared with 10% of the nation- 
al income in 1929, and with 12% 
in 1910-14. 


Farm cash income from market- 
ings and government payments to- 
taled $307,000,000 more in the first 
five months of this year than for a 
similar period in 1940. Income from 
grains and tobacco was smaller than 
in 1940. Income from cotton, fruits, 
vegetables, and all livestock and all 
livestock products, was larger. Gov- 
ernment payments were smaller. 
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ON COMMON GROUNDS 


“The Wisconsin State Fair,” according to the 
Wisconsin edition of the CIO News, “an institution 
sponsored primarily by farmers of the state, has 
set aside its first Sunday as CIO Day. 

‘“‘This is an opportunity for us to help create the 
strong feeling of fellowship and mutual interest 
which should exist between these two great groups 
of productive workers. 

“There is no conflict of interest between indus- 
trial workers and farmers. An impression of con- 
flict is deliberately created by the food trusts 
which grow rich at the expense of both farmer 
and worker. . . 


The Fair will also have an AFL Day. 


99 
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STORMY SESSIONS AT UAW CONCLAVE 


Murray Spokesman Hailed; Speech by Christoffel 
Turns Tide; Bar ‘Work or Fight’ Order at Kearney 


The country’s second largest union, 
the United Automobile Workers of 
America (CIO), last week lived up 
to its reputation for drama and sur- 
prise moves. 

The stormy first week session of 
its Buffalo convention ended with 
a sudden and dramatic shift of senti- 
ment from the Reuther-Hillman to 
the Murray-Lewis forces, and seemed 
to promise a peaceful ending. 


Measure of Harmony 


Expected to be the bitterest issue 
before the convention, the question 
of the North American Aviation Co. 
strike, put down by federal troops, 
instead brought a measure of har- 
mony between Director Richard T. 
Frankensteen and delegates from the 
North American local. 

Both supported a report of the 
convention’s grievance committee, 
which upheld the repudiation of that 
strike by Frankensteen and President 
R. J. Thomas, while leaving the 
delegates free to re-elect Louis Mich- 
ener as their regional director. 

The report also recommended that 
the California region be put under 
the temporary administration of the 
International Executive Board, a 
proposal which the North American 
delegates accepted. 

The grievance committee report 
was attacked by the Reuther brothers 
—Walter and Victor—on the ground 
that it “whitewashed” Michener and 
his conduct of the strike, which they 
called a “communist plot.” 

President Thomas, supporting the 
report, charged the Reuther brothers 
with “playing politics.” 


Recommittal Voted 


The convention, after bitter de- 
bate in which Sidney Hillman was 
accused of sanctioning the use of 
troops and seeking to influence the 
convention through the Reuther 
brothers, finally sent the report back 
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16,000 ON STRIKE 
AT SHIPYARDS 


Demanding that the com- 
pany accept a modified un- 
ion shop recommendation 
of the National Defense 
Mediation Board, striking 
CIO Marine and Shipbuild- 
ing Workers mass at the 
main entrance to the Kear- 
ney, N. J., plant of the Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Co. There are 16,000 work- 
ers on strike. 

(See WORK OR FIGHT, 
page 11). 


to committee. Some delegates vot- 
ing for recommittal felt the report 
should be amended to include a con- 
demnation of Hillman, while Reuther 
supporters demanded that it expel 
Michener from the union. 

Temporary disposition of this is- 
sue left Thomas and Frankensteen, 
with Addes in the Anti-Hillman- 
Reuther camp, while the sentiment 
of the majority of the delegates re- 
mained in doubt. Addes’ stand was 
made clear early in the convention, 
when he condemned “factionalism” 
and supported the first move to seat 
Allis-Chalmers delegates over oppo- 
sition of the Reuther group. 

The decisive turning of the tide 
came when Harold Christoffel, storm- 
center president of Allis-Chalmers 
Local 248, Milwaukee, took the floor 
to answer charges he had refused to 
co-operate with a convention com- 
mittee sent to conduct a new election 
after Local 248 delegates were denied 
seats on charges of a technical irreg- 
ularity in their election. 

In a 45-minute speech of unusual 


effectiveness, Christoffel reviewed the 
tactics of “the most viciously anti- 
labor corporation in America” in at- 
tempting to destroy his local by dis- 
crediting its leadership. As he told 
the story of his union’s fight for life 
before and during the now famous 
76-day strike, the heckling of the 
Reuther group died down and the 
delegates listened in silence. 

The apparent clincher in Chris- 
toffel’s speech was the reading of 
leaflets designed to influence the 
convention-ordered special election, 
which he charged were distributed 
at the instigation of George Nord- 
strom, regional director and a Hill- 
man-Reuther supporter. 

The convention then rejected the 
special committee report accusing 
Christoffel of refusing to cooperate 
in the special election, and ordered 
an enlarged committee to return with 
him to Milwaukee, where approval of 
his delegation in a new election 
seemed likely. 

CIO Secretary James Carey re- 
ceived ari ovation when he appeared 


USck 


on behalf of President Philip Murray 
who is ill. The convention response 
to Carey’s championship of the Mur- 
ray policies, against those advocated 
by OPM Director Hillman, and to 
his criticism of the OPM organi- 
zation of defense production through 
a “program of scarcity” further con- 


_ firmed the shift in sentiment. 


The delegates showed unity: 
throughout the convention on such 


_ major issues as aid to the British, 


Chinese and Soviet peoples in their 
fight against Hitlerism, advocated by 
President Thomas in his keynote 
speech, and on the determination to 
organize the unorganized in air- 
craft and farm implement plants. 

They also took a strong stand 
against discrimination in the defense 
industries, unemployment resulting 
from production cuts, unwarranted 
rises in the cost of living, and anti- 
labor legislation. 

Expected to remain in session 
throughout this week, it was still an 
auto convention “‘where anything can 
happen.” 


MINE AND MILL 
Robinson Report 
Denounces Hillman 

The Joplin, Mo., convention of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (CIO) also 
gave the question of the defeat of 
Hitler fascism an important place on 
its agenda, and applauded condemna- 
tions of Sidney Hillman while ac- 
claiming Murray’s CIO leadership. 

President Reid Robinson’s report 
voiced sharp criticism of the “con- 
duct of the defense program by in- 
dustry’s dollar-a-year boys and self- 
styled representatives of labor in 
the defense machinery.” 

“Hogging” of contracts and prof- 
iteering by dominant industrial 
groups was charged in the report. 

“There is no real representation 
of labor in the defense set-up,” was 
Robinson’s flat charge. 


‘Window Dressing’ 

Condemning Hillman for his 
handling of labor’s interests, the re- 
port denounced as “window dress- 
ing” the Hillman plan for “advisory 
committees.” 

The convention strongly urged 
adoption of the Murray-CIO plan 
for formal and equal representation 
with employers in effective industry 
councils. 
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RAILROADS 


Brotherhoods Start 
Taking Strike Vote 


Both the operating and non-oper- 
ating railroad brotherhoods last week 
began taking a strike vote among 
their 1,150,000 members as the rail- 
roads rejected their wage demands. 

The big five operating brother- 
hoods are seeking a 30% raise and 
the non-operating unions demand 
hourly increase of 30¢ to 34¢. 


“WORK OR FIGHT’ 


Bar Reclassification 
In Kearney Strike 


A blow was struck at “work or 
fight” orders as a means of breaking 
strikes when Brig. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, national director of selec- 
tive service, last week forbade local 
New Jersey draft boards to reclassify 
striking CIO workers at the Federal 
Shipbuilding and Drydock Co’s Kear- 
ney yards. 

Vigorous protests from the In- 
dustrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers (CIO) brought the 
Washington order. 

The company, a United States Steel 
Corp. subsidiary, has rejected Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board 
recommendations for a “modified 
closed shop” and the union has re- 
quested the President to take over the 
yards in order that defense pro- 
duction may continue uninterrupted. 


Claim 80% of Employes 


The union, claiming 80% of the 
estimated 130,000 employes of open 
shop Atlantic and Gulf Coast ship- 
yards, says a “maintenance of mem- 
bership” clause at Kearney would 
help crack the anti-union policy pre- 
vailing at the other yards. 

The clause, which is supported by 
the mediation board as well as by the 
union, would provide that all em- 
ployes now members of the CIO 
union would have to maintain their 
good standing as a condition of con- 
tinued employment. The union is 
also demanding a reclassification of 
wage rates, with pay increases; a one- 
week vacation with pay after one 
year of employment, and improved 
grievance machinery. 


STEEL MONOPOLY 
GUARDS PROFITS 


America can best serve its 
own defenses and help England, 
China, and the USSR by con- 
tinued production of war mate- 
rial. Yet we find the steel, alumi- 
num, copper, tanker and pipe- 
line industries deliberately re- 
fusing to expand capacity and, 
meanwhile, raising prices and 
profits. The story of the steel 
industry serves as an example. 

From the beginning of the 
defense program, OPM research 
economists have pointed out 
that by 1942 there will be a steel 
shortage of 10 million tons, and 
by 1943 a shortage of 30 mil- 
lion tons. Yet E. R. Stettinius, 
OPM Priorities Director from 
U. S. Steel Corp., has re- 
peatedly claimed “there appears 
to be no possibility of a short- 
age of steel for the armament 
program” and that no large 
scale expansion of basic facili- 
ties is needed. 

Last week, he attempted to 
solve the shortage by placing 
steel under 100% priority con- 
trol by OPM. 

Despite the shortage of steel, 
the OPM raw materials division 
advised the President to disap- 
prove H. J. Kaiser’s proposal to 
build a $150 million west coast 
steel plant. Behind this disap- 
proval is the fact that Kaiser is 
a shipbuilder, not a steel manu- 
facturer, and the OPM steel 
men used their official positions 
to keep an outsider from their 
monopoly. Only recently the 
steel industry has consented to 
increase capacity, but by an 
amount far below actual needs. 

For the first quarter of 1941, 
28 iron and steel companies 
made a net profit of $82,638,- 
000, an increase of 106% over 
the same 1940 period. The 
monopolists who control the 
OPM apparently are more in- 
terested in war profiteering than 
in producing enough steel to 
defeat fascism. 


Financially Yours 
THE ECONOMIST 
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PATRIOT OR AP 


Here Is a Frank, Revealing Estimate of the Role of Sen 


Burton Kendall Wheeler with more than a little 

awe. The foxy Senator from Montana dubbed him- 
self a liberal more than twenty years ago, and made the 
label stick. To cynical Washington, Wheeler’s boasted liber- 
alism is plenty thin. But in Capitol cloakrooms, where a 
reputation as “a man of the people” is known to be valu- 
able, Wheeler inspires wonder, if not respect, for having 
pulled the trick so long. 


\ , 7 ASHINGTON, our hard-boiled capital, still rege. 4s 


At the present time, Wheeler is the all-out hero of as 
weird and sordid a gang as it is possible to imagine. At 
the same time he still retains some, undeserved, support 
among labor groups and farmers. This latter following, 
now rapidly dwindling, has memories of Burton K. Wheeler 
as a running mate of Bob LaFollette Sr., a supporter of gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads, and a foe of “the big guys.” 
They look at him anxiously now and try to reassure them- 
selves. Washington wonders how he pulled the trick so 
long. 


DEAL RUMORED 


Wheeler’s political life started in his adopted state of 
Montana in 1910, when he was elected to the legislature on 
a ticket supported by Anaconda Copper. Wheeler says he 
was naive at the time, that he has been a liberal since and 
a foe of Anaconda Copper—the company which has had a 
stranglehold on Montana’s economic and political life for 
many years. But, the next time Wheeler won public office, 
when he was elected to the U. S. Senate in 1922, he had the 
support of Anaconda Copper! Montanans heard rumors 
of a deal—Wheeler was to stay out of state politics in re- 
turn for company support. Deal or no, Wheeler has kept 
out of Montana politics. 


The brash, sandy-haired Senator took a liberal position 
on some national issues while he left his constituents to the 
tender mercies of J. Bruce Kremer, corporation attorney, 
power trust lobbyist, and backstage Democratic czar of 
Montana. Wheeler’s claim that he hated Kremer may be 
true, but President Roosevelt took action against Kremer 
when Montana’s Senator didn’t. Wheeler deserved and got 
the support of Anaconda in 1940. 


“Our Burt,” as he is known in certain circles, once 
warned the Senate that he could get “rough.” He can. 
His whole concept of politics is rough. In an unguarded 
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BY HARLAN CRIPPE 


moment, grammatically and politically, he explained 
reporter that “When you’re in a fight, you can’t be 
particular about whom you get into bed with.” Whee 
political bedmates of the past decade have been of 
“rough” variety. . 

Washington liberals looked askance when Wheeler st 
up an exceedingly intimate friendship with Huey P. L 
dictator and plunderer of Louisiana. Since then the 
given up in despair. Wheeler’s strange associates, 1 
die-hard Senator Millard E. Tydings to I’d-Rather-See- 
many-Win Lindbergh, no longer cause many raised 
brows. 


One of the most important of Wheeler’s “strange 
fellows” is Father Charles E. Coughlin, who once 
frankly, “I take the road to fascism.” Wheeler had 
important meeting with Coughlin in 1934. The agreem 
made at that meeting were never made public. Coug 
boomed free silver on the air while Wheeler worked 
free silver in the Senate. Coughlin, through a secret 
speculated in silver and profited when silver advances 
price. By a queer coincidence Anaconda Copper is a m 
silver producer and also reaped great profits through 
adoption of government silver subsidies which had Whee 
ardent support. Make your own guesses as to what was 
cided at that confidential meeting! Wheeler and Coug 
have since seen eye to eye on major issues. 


BACKED THORKELSON 


Wheeler’s reactionary cohorts in the fight against Supr 
Court reform are well known. That fight, however, de 
mined Wheeler’s next “friendship,” which is not so 
known. Representative Jerry J. O'Connell of Montana 
posed Wheeler on the court issue. In 1938 Senator Whe 
cooperated with the copper barons to “purge” O’Con 
Republican Dr. Jacob Thorkelson was sent to Congre 
with Democrat Wheeler’s public blessing. Thorkelson 
the most open and unashamed fascist ever to have a 
in Congress. He praised fascism and hoped that it w 
“happen here.” He condemned the Federal Council 
Churches as one of the many “nit-witted gentile fronts 
communism. He threatened the U. S. government by a 
too covert reference to “the right under the Constitutio 
carry arms.” 


Recently, Wheeler has become the pal of Senator Ra 
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ASER? 


ton K. Wheeler 


. Reynolds of North Carolina. Reynolds, ex-sideshow 
arker, was just another small fry politician until he visited 
ermany in the winter of 1938 and came back impressed 
y the Nazi terror regime. Inspired by the Nazi example, 
eynolds organized the Vindicators, an alien-baiting, labor- 
ating group with almost no visible membership, around 
hich the North Carolina Fuehrer hoped to rally scattered 
. S. fascists. Wheeler recently paid tribute to Reynolds’ 
courage and ability.” Fritz Kuhn, N. Y. Nazi Bund leader, 
as also publicly praised Reynolds. 


In the America First Committee and in Congress Wheeler 
associated with many other anti-Semites, pro-Nazis, Japa- 
ese. agents and anti-labor employers. He shows no visible 


en of discomfort. 


YOTHING TO FEAR’ 


Mr. Wheeler’s fascism is a bit more subtle than that of 
s chums. Senator Rufus Holman lauds Hitler openly. 
heeler doesn’t mention Adolf but he does his bit by say- 
¢ “we have nothing to fear,” and warning that the defeat 
the Axis would “destroy most of the democracy the world 
esently enjoys.” 

Charles B. Hudson, Japanese propagandist and supporter 
the America First Committee, attacks China as “com- 
inistic.” Wheeler, being a great humanitariam, justi- 
s Japanese aggression in a different fashion; he says 
ina has “poverty, degradation and slavery.” 


Senator Reynolds opposes aid to countries attacked by 
tler because he says we should study the Nazi system 
d apply it here. Senator Wheeler opposes aid to vic- 
1s of aggression because he claims to be “too idealistic 
. to put guns and powder and bombs into the hands of 
y people with which to kill others.” 


Representative Lamberison speaks of Jews as the “war 
wd.” Mr. Wheeler denounces “international bankers” 
d then names a group of Jewish bankers who are not, 
facts prove, dominant: financial powers. The Berlin 
elkischer Beobachter agrees that the opposition to Nazism 
nes from “international money powers . . . really He- 
ic.” A choice of terms—all with the same meaning. 


Mr. Wheeler reveals his true policy by deceitful hints 
her than forthright statements. In a speech in Roch- 
er, N. Y., on July 5, 1941, Wheeler accused the Presi- 
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dent-of suppressing facts, saying: “They have kept secret 
the report of W. R. Davis.” 

Davis’ report is no secret. Davis, fearing that his profit- 
able oil business with the Nazis would be disrupted, ne- 
gotiated peace terms directly with Nazi officials in 1939. 
Davis believes that Nazism is the ideal type of govern- 
ment for big business and he brought back peace terms 
under which the United States could have the Orient in 
return for bestowing its blessing upon the enslavement of 
Europe. Mr. Wheeler reveals that he is not “too idealistic” 
to make terms with Hitler. He once said that it would be 
all right if he was called an “appeaser.” It is. He is. 


‘HITLER HAS WON’ 


The secret of Wheeler’s conduct is simple. He was early 
and easily convinced, and he has said so, that Hitler has 
won the battle for the world. He believes that any country 
which wishes to survive must deal with Hitler and win his 
friendship. When a Hitler-ruled world arrives, he feels that 
the American people will require leadership that can 
“set along” with tyrants. He thinks he will then get his 
chance at the Presidency. 

That’s Burton K. Wheeler—1941. The “liberal” with 
fascist friends and ideas, the would-be Laval of an Ameri- 
can Vichy, a man with a vision of our nation on its knees. 
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NTI-SEMITISM, tike any other movement, must grow 
A or die. It can live only by increasing its force, by 
widening its field, by devouring new victims. 

He who hates Jews does so at his own peril if he is a 
member of a minority. It is a luxury that may destroy him. 

For the anti-Semite has a voracious appetite. He is never 
satisfied. His lust for persecution constantly expands. The 
Coughlinite Jew-baiter should remember the Ku Klux Klan, 
one of the largest anti-Semitic organizations in the history 
of the United States. It was anti-Catholic and anti-Negro 
as well as anti-Jewish. Of all the anti-American prejudice 
which flourishes in America that which persecutes the Cath- 
olics is the most indigenous. 


Jews Are A Deadly Poison InThe Midst OFA Christian Nation 


"FUNDAMENTALLY, JUDAISM IS ANTI - CHRISTIAN", 
says THE LONDON JEWISH WORLD, March 15, 1923. 
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Join the German American Bund or Another 
COURAGEOUS AMERICAN FIGHTING ORGANIZATION!! 


lefermation: P. O. Box 1, Station K, Mew York, N. Y., or 
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WASTIKA OVER 


By Wellington Roe 


Anti-Semitic organizations always enlarge their hate to 
include all foreign born, extend it further to include all 
labor. Anti-Semitism in its most complete expression de- 
yours everyone—and is known as fascism. There are men 
and organizations in the United States eager to extend their 
hate beyond the Jews, eager to emulate Hitler. 


VOICE OF HITLERISM 


Some of them are already doing so. One of them used | 
the Congress of the United States to do so. His name is 
John Rankin, and he is a Representative of Mississippi and 
—whether he knows it or not—of Hitler. 

Rankin charged that international bankers and Jews were 
trying to force the United States into war. This is but a 
slight variation of the oldest Hitler claptrap. Hitler said 
that international bankers and Jews—the terms are synony- 
mous to him—forced Germany into the last war. It was part 
of the bunk that hoisted Hitler into power in Germany— 
into power over the Jews and over everyone else. 

There are organizations, too, and powerful ones, dealing 
in this Hitlerian propaganda. Among them Coughlin’s So- 
cial Justice group, the American Destiny. Party, the Silver 
Shirts, the German-American Bund, the Christian Front, the 
Paul Revere Sentinels, the Committee for the Preservation 
of America, the American Vigilante Federation, the National 
Workers League, the Black Legion, the Ku Klux Klan, liter- 
ally hundreds of thinly-disguised vigilante groups known 
as Minute Men, County Guards, State Defenders, etc., etc. 

They all have one thing in common: -hatred of the Jew 
and disgust with the democratic process. Their mentors are 
such nationally-famed persons as Merwin K. Hart, publicly 
branded as a Fascist by Secretary Ickes; Gerald L. K. Smith 
(Silver Shirter); Herbert O’Brien; William J. Goodwin; 
Lawrence Dennis; William Dudley Pelley, Father Charles 
Coughlin and General George Van Horn Mosely. 


BACKED BY NAM 


Also active in the work of making America unsafe for 
minorities are William Kullgren in California, Dr. (goat- 
gland) Brinkley in Texas, Col. Sanctuary in New York, 
Charles B. Hudson in Omaha, Harry Jung (who has Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers backing) in Illinois, Rev. 
Gerald Winrod in Kansas, James True in Washington, D. C., 
and literally hundreds of others, big and small, who lead 
pogrom-avid gangs shouting out that Jews make war and 
profit by it. 

These are the men and the organizations which seek to 
convince the American people that the Jews are trying to 
involve this country in the war and that they are waxing 
rich from the struggle. They also are grooming the Jew to 
be the sacrificial goat in the economic crisis which they 
realize will follow the cessation of the battle. 


USeat 


AMERICA 


Albert Maltz, prominent Jewish ‘playwright and author, 
in an article published in the May Survey, calls his people 
to attention. The attempt to create an assumption of war- 
guilt on the part of the Jews, he says, is gaining immense 
headway. He quotes an article in The Broom by C. Leon 
De Aryan (obviously a pseudonym) which ends upon a 


st - Martin Luther - Mohammed - Pope 
{II - Benjamin Franklin - Ulysses Grant 
arfield - and Henry Ford unite with 50 other 
famous personages in saying: 


are TRAITORS to America 
and should not be trusted. 


Buy Gentile 


ge 


vicious note neatly combining the theme of the forged Pro- 
tocols of Zion and the levying of war-guilt. Writes De 
Aryan: 

“. . .The landed aristocracy has joined hands with the 
Jewish Cahilla and both are waging a war upon the world’s 
liberty. Both are exploiters, treacherous and murderous. 
The Jewish Cahilla . . . conspirators for world domination 
by Zion, figure they can also extirpate the Gentile aristoc- 
racy, the feudal landlords in Germany, England and the 
large landholders, insurance companies, etc., in the U. S. 
if they can get the German feudalists to battle the English 
feuders.” 

There is no,way of determining just how much printed 
material such as the De Aryan piece above has been dis- 
tributed in the United States since the war began. Estimates 
of principal liberal groups fighting anti-democratic action 
place the number at about 3,000,000 pieces per week. How 
this fantastic amount of printed matter is financed is a 
mystery. Some of it, obviously, is paid for by bigots with 
individual axes to grind; most of it, however, must be 
financéd by owners of bigger bank accounts with more in- 
centive to promote American pogroms than mere hostility 
to Hebrews. 


‘JESUS NOT A JEW’ 


Certain Fundamentalist church leaders, long before Hitler 
adopted anti-Semitism as a device, had a cute little game 
best described as finding Bible verses to justify abuse of 


the Jew. 
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Frank Woodruff Johnson, one of the top-flight leaders 
of the sect, recently wrote: “Any Fundamentalist minister 
knows that scripture teaches that Jewry, as a race, is ‘chosen’ 
in this period for God’s particular punishment.” 

The Rev. Gerald B. Winrod, fascist in spirit, voice and 
deed, who ran for governor of Kansas on an out-and-out 
hate-the-Jew platform, is probably the most active of the 
group. He announced during his campaign that “Jesus 
blamed the Jews for the murder of Abel.” He even found 
that Jesus was not a Jew. With Romans 2:28-29 as his 
authority he stated, “He is not a Jew which is one out- 
wardly. . . But he is a Jew who is one inwardly.” Jesus 
was not, according to Winrod, a Jew inwardly. 

Winrod from his pulpit and publishing house in Wichita, 
Kan., leads an entire faction of the Fundamentalists who 
seek to pervert religion into an anti-democratic, anti-liberal 
and anti-Semitic propaganda. How great his success has 
been is evidenced by the fact that men like Pelley, Coughlin, 
True and Mosely call him “brother”’. 


HITLER ‘A DEFENDER’ 


This group will be increasingly vocal now that the Soviet 
Union is fighting Hitler. From the beginning they have 
accepted the Hitler doctrine that Nazism is the bulwark 
against Communism and that Hitler is the defender of the 
western world against Bolshevism. 

With the America Firsters propagating the same general 
idea—although different words will be used—the line is 
drawn tighter about the Jewish neck. For remember that 
part of this statement, as enunciated by Father Coughlin, 
is a definition of the Jew interchangeable with Communist. 
Coughlin speaks of “atheistic Jews, anti-Christ and Com- 
munist” in one breath. Nothing is better calculated to stir 
the native American to violence than anti-Christ. 

The struggle against this monstrous plot must be waged 
on many fronts. Anti-Semitism is inseparable from reac- 
tionary economics and backward political action. Reaction 
must, thus; be fought wherever it is found by all who would 
help the Jews. 

For the Jewish people of America are on the spot. They 
are on the exact spot their German brethren occupied in 
1932, just before Hitler came to power. They can avoid 
their fate if they unite with the liberal forces ready and 
willing to protect them. They are lost unless they can under- 
stand that this is the battle. Reaction and labor-baiting are 
indivisible parts of the machine which is intended to crush 
all freedom from the world. The Jews dig their own grave 
when they assist in any least manner in preparing the grave 
for any liberal cause. 
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EDWIN S. SMITH 


I don’t think President Roosevelt will reappoint 
Edwin S. Smith to the National Labor Relations Board 
when his term expires on August 27. And if he is reap- 
pointed, I have doubt that Mr. Smith will accept the job. 

He does not see eye to eye with the other two Board 
members on some fundamental questions. Smith’s dis- 
agreement with Millis and Leiserson has been expressed 
in a number of dissenting opinions which already are of 
as great significance for American labor as were the 
famous dissenting opinions of Mr. Justice Holmes. 

Most important of the dissenting opinions of Edwin 
Smith are those concerning the appropriate bargaining 
unit. Smith knows the realities of our system of monopoly 
capitalism. He is well aware of the fact that the great 
corporations of today cannot be successfully fought by 
small units of workmen often pitted against each other 
as much as against the employer. He is convinced, and 
rightly so, that only by combining together on the broad- 
est possible basis can workers achieve the economic 
strength they need to match the power of employers. 

For that reason Smith has consistently held that in 
order to fulfill the purpose of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act “to insure to employees the full benefit of their 
right to self organization and to collective bargaining,” 
the industrial unit is most appropriate. He has so ruled 
except where there has been a previous history of craft 
bargaining. 

Following the same logic, where unions request that 
the bargaining unit embrace all the plants of a single 
employer, Smith has held, in his dissenting opinions, 
that the Board should decide for the multiple plant as 
opposed to separate plant units. 

It is not true, as many people seem to think, that the 
National Labor Relations Act in and of itself is of great 
value to American labor. Everything depends on how 
the Act is administered.'In unsympathetic hands it can 
be highly dangerous. 


END OF AN ERA 


August 27 will mark the end of an era for the NLRB. 
In fact that era ended a year ago, last August 27, when 
Chairman J. Warren Madden was not reappointed. From 
1935 to 1940 Madden and Smith administered the Act 
wisely, with courage and imagination. They are both 
men of unimpeachable integrity and outstanding ability. 
In their hands the Act became the most powerful legal 
weapon American workers have ever had. 


During their term they assembled a staff of hard- 
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working, able, courageous people such as no government 
agency has ever equalled. The outstanding record in the 
Courts made by the NLRB in that era was not an acci- 
dent—it was the immediate result of team-work by a 
group that believed in the purpose of the Act with all 
their heart and soul. Their morale was of the highest 
order. And Madden and Smith set the tone. 

It is one of the tragedies of our history that so fine 
a staff, so honest and courageous a group of people 
were not given the support they deserved. They were 
unyielding in their devotion to the purpose of the Act 
in the face of vicious attack. They would not yield to 
employer pressure. They refused to kow-tow to poli- 
ticians. 

Madden was not reappointed. Smith won’t be. Those 
of the old staff who have not resigned or been fired are 
demoralized. 

The reactionaries have had their way. The National 
Labor Relations Board is not what it once was. It is 
already apparent to many of the leaders of organized 
labor that any gains they make in the future must be the 
result of their own economic strength with little or no 


help to be expected from the NLRB. 


FEARLESS FIGHTER 


The chief target for the abuse and vilification that 
was leveled at the old Board by labor-hating employers 
and their tools in Congress, was Edwin S. Smith. He 
enraged them because he was unafraid. The more vitri- 
olic their slander, the more vicious their bought edi- 
torials, the more firmly he stood his ground. 

No other government official, not even excepting Harold 
Ickes, ever spoke his mind so fearlessly. The more bitter 
the attack, the more sharply he dissected the motives of 
the attackers. A year ago in an address before the Na- 
tional Federation for Constitutional Liberties, he carried 
the fight to the enemy in characteristic fashion: 

“Democracy cannot be put on and off like a garment; 
it is an evolving way of life. The people create it, the 
people make it grow, and the people must defend it. 
Against whom? Against those who for their private gain 
seek to lower the standard of living and to suppress the 
collective will of the masses in farm and factory, against 
those in the seat of government who are responsive not 
to the voice of the people but to the commands of the 
privileged and the powerful.” 

Honest people who know Edwin S. Smith and his work 
respect his integrity, ability and courage. They are cer- 
tain today of what the historians will put in the record 
tomorrow—that Edwin S. Smith is a great man. 
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WORTH 
READING 


WINTER SOLDIERS: The 
Story Of A Conspiracy 
Against The Schools. Text 
by Louis Lerman, drawings 
by various artists. Published 
by Committee for Defense of 
Public Education, 114 East 
16th St., New York. Price 
$1. 


This is the story of one of the 
most vicious attacks on public 
education this country has seen 
since the days of the World War 
I, that of the notorious Rapp- 
Coudert Committee and New 
York’s Board of Higher Edu- 
cation upon the _ Teachers’ 
Unions and their supporters 
in New York City. 

The attack followed the fa- 
miliar pattern: an attempt to 
lower taxes by pruning away as 
many of the hard-won free 
educational facilities as pos- 
sible, with a smearing of the 
schools as hotbeds of radicalism 
by a legislative committee, to 
justify sabotaging the school 
system. 

The attackers have won the 
first round. Thirty-four teach- 
ers have been suspended for 
“subversive activities” and one 
put in jail. 

But the story is not finished 
yet. There are strong, militant 
teachers’ unions in New York, 
determined to fight this through 
to the end and to see to it that 
their side of the story gets to the 
people. This book is one of 
their weapons. 

This book does more than 
describe the activities of the 
Rapp-Coudert Committee. It 
tells what the teachers did to 
make the BIG taxpayers hate 
them. It tells how the teachers 
fought against schools that 
were firetraps, against unsani- 
tary toilets, and over-crowded 
lunch-rooms, and how they 
fought for a better deal for 
underprivileged kids. 
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MOVIES 


ANOTHER INDIFFERENT 
PICTURE: ‘MANPOWER’ 


There's Robinson, Raft, Dietrich, Hale, 
McHugh, But Movie Still Fails to Click 


No one can say that the press gang 
didn’t work overtime on Manpower. 
It isn’t their fault if the picture 
doesn’t succeed. Maybe it won’t be 
anyone’s fault; maybe it will suc- 
ceed. Personally, I didn’t like it. 

The stories that went out during 
production! Of course, there was 
that one about the feud between the 
two male stars, Edward G. Robinson 
and George Raft. The story’s been 
told too many times. If it is true, so 
what? So it’s still just an indifferent 
picture. 

Another story was that Raft fell 
from a power pole. Also, there was 
the one about the “Manpower Psy- 
chometer” which tested Marlene Diet- 
rich’s sex appeal. Unnecessary. Every- 
one knows she has it. 


LIVES AND LOVES 


The story itself, credited to R. Ma- 
cauley and J. Wald, concerns the lives 
and loves of power company lines- 
men. Seems their lives aren’t worth a 
dime a dozen when those high tension 
wires start crackling. 

They all fall in love with girls who 
also have plenty of electricity. I don’t 
know how much power linemen earn, 
but it must be plenty. Girls like 
Marlene, Eve Arden and the little 
southern cutie they called Scarlett 
come expensive. 

Alan Hale, Frank McHugh, Ward 
Bond and Walter Catlett were amus- 
ing enough as fellow linemen of 
Robinson and Raft, but they by no 


means left you wanting more. 


* 
GREER GARSON 


Greer Garson has always been a 
critics’ pet. Maybe that’s why she 
is one of the few actresses whose ca- 
reer was actually helped by appearing 
in one flop after another. During 
one period in London she appeared 
in a new play about every six weeks. 


George Raft 


And whatever the critics said about 
the play (depending on how much 
advertising space the theater took) 
they all agreed Greer was beautiful, 
charming and talented. 

Then along came Louis B. Mayer 
on a tour of Europe. He saw Greer, 
for once agreed with the critics, 
signed her up. She packed her things 
and her mother, came to Hollywood 
and prepared for work. 

After about six months she got to 
see Louis B. Mayer who was a bit 
dazed to find her still there, but did 
nothing about it. 

So after a year Greer went back 
to London, played a small part in 
Goodbye, Mr. Chips. Film fans dis- 
covered Mrs. Chips. Then MGM 
discovered that it still held her con- 
tract. Greer came back to Holly- 
wood. 

She’s still the critics’ pet. Acts well, 
looks beautiful and gives every ap- 
pearance of believing newspaper men 
MOLLY CASTLE 


ier, 


are human. 


INCLUDING §rHE KITCHEN 


I was in a speakeasy the other night. I hadn’t been in 
a “speak” since the repeal of the prohibition amendment, 
and it made me feel real “homey” and comfortable to be 
back in one again. There were the same old faces, the 
same congeniality, the same happy comradeship of those 
who break the law together. The only difference was that 
this wasn’t a liquor speakeasy; it was a gasoline speak- 
easy. 

You see, since August 2 all the filling stations in the 
East are not supposed to sell gasoline between 7 p. m. 
and 7 a. m. in the interest of national defense. It seems 
that this country faces a shortage of gasoline, which is 
only natural since our friendly enemy Japan also would 
have faced the same shortage had we not been shipping 
them millions of barrels in the past few years so they 
might make war on us on equal terms. This sportsman- 
like gesture was also made in the interests of world peace, 
since the Japanese might have become irritated without 
our gasoline (which was happily enabling them to blow 
millions of Chinese into eternity. 

So we went on selling them scrap iron and gasoline un- 
til 1938 when we declared a “moral embargo” and shut 
off the shipment of “aviation” gasoline and certain types 
of iron and steel scrap. But of course we did not shut 
off low-grade gasoline, petroleum, or various types of steel 
and iron, copper, cotton, and ferro-alloys, all of which 
were indispensable to the Japanese army and navy and 
enabled them to wipe out countless thousands more of 
these stubborn Chinese. 

But the really disappointing thing about our clever little 
Chamberlain imitation was that it didn’t work any better 
than Munich. 

So now we declare a super-colossal positively moral 
embargo which means we only sell them enough oil to 
blow one arm or one leg off a Chinese (or off one of our 
own boys, in case they don’t pay any attention to our 
next two or three super super foot-stampings). And at 
the same time we discover we are running a little short 
of gasoline and scrap iron ourselves. 


OUT OF GAS 


Which is exactly what I discovered personally the other 
night. I didn’t personally run short of scrap iron (my 
car is a 1934 vintage), but my engine gave a couple of 
those curse-producing wheezes and died on me. I was out 
of gas and three miles from home. I started to walk, 
and after about half a mile I came across a filling sta- 
tion. Being extremely patriotic it never occurred to me to 
attempt to sabotage national defense by buying gasoline 
during the forbidden hours, and even if I had such an 
unworthy impulse, it would have done me no ood as 
the place was obviously closed. 

But as I trudged past the dark silent pump I heard 
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THE GASOLINE SHORTAGE 
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a woman’s laugh which seemed to come from almost be- 
neath my feet and I noticed a trap-door arrangement 
in the rear of the station which could have been an en- 
trance to an underground room from which the laughter 
came. At that moment a car drove up, two men got out, 
and in response to their knock a small partition in the 
trap-door opened. 

“Hello, Toni,” said one of the men. “You remember 
ine. I was here with Mr. Benchley night before last.” 
The partition slid shut, the trap-door swung open and the 
two gentlemen descended. 

My curiosity was naturally aroused, and as | happen 
to know a Mr. Benchley I thought I would see what was 
up. I knocked, and a genial Italian face appeared at the 
opening. I informed Toni I had also been there with 
Mr. B., and the ruse succeeded admirably. I descended 
five or six steps, and found myself in a dimly lighted 
cellar. 

“How much you want?” asked Toni as I entered. 

“How much?” I repeated, puzzled, and then, as my 
eyes became accustomed to the light (or the lack of light, 
rather), I realized what he meant. A large jolly woman 
was operating a pump for the benefit of the two men 
who had preceded me; one of them held a 5 gallon can 
which was almost filled. 

“Oh,” I said. “Gas!” Toni grinned. “Right off the 


boat,” he announced. 


TONI AND ETHEL 


I suppose I should have called a policeman, or at least 
stalked patriotically out of the place. But I didn’t. I 
bought three gallons. And I found out all about Toni and 
the fat woman with the happy laugh who was his wife, 
Ethel. 

They had run a speakeasy in prohibition days, and it 
had been the most exciting happy period in their lives. 
Running a filling station afterward had seemed dull. They 
had always longed for those good old times—and here 
they were. They had even brought out the door from 
their old “speak,” and the cellar was gayly decorated 
with photographs of their former customers, mostly sail- 
ors and longshoremen. 

“And ’'m a good American,” said Toni, as I was leav- 
ing. “I’m not unpatriotic. I got two boys in the army. 
But my sailor friends, they tell me that the oil companies 
been making plenty of money shipping oil to Germany 
by way of France and Spain. And to Japan, too. They 
know because they’ve seen hundreds of tankers loaded — 
and if there’s a tanker shortage that’s one of the reasons. 
And if those Big Shots can go on making money that 
way, it can’t be so unpatriotic for Toni and Ethel to have 


a little fun like we used to. When the Big Shots stop, 
Toni will stop. : ‘ 


US 


EMBARGO ON JAPAN 


Several weeks ago in discussing the 
blacklist, of Axis commercial agents 
in South America, I suggested a pro- 
gram for the United States which 
would really tie the hands of the 
Axis and its puppets wherever they 
exist. One of the points was an em- 
bargo on the shipment of all war 
goods to Japan. 

President Roosevelt made a step in 
this direction when he ordered the 
cutting off of motor oil to Japan and 
the freezing of all Japanese funds in 
the United States. This supplement- 
ed the earlier order cutting off avia- 
tion gasoline. Last week Secretary 
[ckes ordered a 7 a.m.-7 p.m. curfew 
on the sale of gasoline on the East- 
ern coast. This was done, said Gov- 
ernment officials, because the diver- 
sion of oil tankers to England had 
caused a temporary shortage due to 
lack of shipping facilities from the 
Gulf States. 


REAL STEPS 


These actions seemed to be real 
steps in the direction of a strong pro- 
democratic policy, even though the 
President’s explanation of why action 
had not been taken much sooner 
against Japan failed to satisfy people 
who have .watched Japanese bombs 
dropped on millions of defenseless 
Chinese. 

The Chief Executive frankly said 
that in selling cil to Japan for the 
past eight years we had been follow- 
ing a policy of appeasement to pre- 
vent her from extending war into the 
South Pacific and from seizing the 
Dutch East Indies and the Malay 
States, from which we get most of 
our rubber and tin. He remarked that 
this policy had been a “success.” As 
PM commented July 29: “The Ad- 
ministration hasn’t been planning to 
punish Japan for her past crimes so 
much as to warn her from commit- 
ting new ones.” 

Sumner Welles said that adminis- 
tration measures admitted of “great 
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flexibility and control.” He was 
speaking of the freezing of credits. 
The Japanese Minister of Finance, in 
describing Tokyo’s counter-freezing 
action, referred to its “flexibility” al- 
so. Lin Yutang said recently that 
unless the policy of appeasement and 
paying blackmail is over, this new 
exchange of reprisals is valueless. 


SCRAP IRON 


The real crux of the problem lies in 
how far the United States is now 
ready to go in cutting off all crude oil 
shipments. A somewhat parallel case 
has existed in our selling scrap iron 
to Japan. Last September we em- 
bargoed this product but the Japa- 
nese increased their purchases of 
semi-finished steel goods and manu- 
factured steel products. Steel exports 
to Nippon were down at the begin- 
ning of 1941 but copper, of which 
there is a shortage at home, continued 
to go out in large quantities. The 
bulk of Japan’s supply of four vital 
war materials, materials which must 
come from foreign sources of supply 
—copper, oil, scrap-iron and machine 
tools—has since 1934 come from the 
United States. 

I. F. Stone slyly suggests that if 
our excuse for sending oil to the 
Japanese was to keep them fror seiz- 
ing the Dutch East Indies, we sold 
them scrap to keep them from taking 


Pittsburgh! There is just about the 
same logic involved in the reasoning 
of the State Department sleight-of- 
hand experts. 

I am afraid that the United States 
will not completely shut off oil ship- 


ments. From Washington, Kenneth 
Crawford wrote on August 3 to PM 
that the Japanese will probably be 
allowed to buy about half as much 
U. S. oil as they have been getting. 
“The new policy can be described as 
partial appeasement,” he said. 

Certain diplomatic circles in Wash- 
ington and London are frankly afraid 
that appeasement is not yet dead. The 
mysterious activities of Japanese oil 
tankers off San Francisco would give 
some basis for this fear. It was re- 
ported from that port that some ten 
such tankers have been cruising off 
the coast waiting for the effects of the 
new orders to be clarified. It was 
thought that as soon as the thunder 
shower had passed over, they would 
put into American ports and do busi- 
ness as usual. 


NEED FIRM STAND 


Until Mr. Roosevelt makes up his 
mind that he is fighting the Axis with 
all the means at his disposal, we shall 
see this vacillating policy of our 
country continue. The American peo- 
ple have long been ready to make 
sacrifices such as severance of eco- 
nomic relations with Japan would 
entail. 

While we cry out at the menace to 
our supplies of rubber and tin in the 
South Pacific, Japan acts. She moves 
another step closer to complete domi- 
nation of this region. Each act of 
appeasement enables her to gain more 
time to prepare for the eventual 
showdown. Only in our case we have 
been helping her to do this with re- 
sources from our own reserves. 

Even if we have no tenderness for 
the thousands of Chinese dead we 
should guard our own interests better. 
Do we want a complete embargo on 
Japan or not? I think there is only 
one honest and challenging answer to 
this—we must cut off completely all 
oil, iron or steel, copper, and cotton 
from Japan. 
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It was because I was an American that I could weep. 
If I had been a Frenchman, I would, of course, have 
looked at the Nazi conquerors with the same cold disdain 
displayed by every other Frenchman. But now in the 
Nazi staff car, surrounded by German army officers, hot 
tears of anger streamed down my face and I stared in- 
tently at the French countryside, hoping that the Nazi 
officers would not notice. 


Our car streaked by vast prison camps and behind their 
barbed wire stood thousands of French soldiers, prisoners 
in their own country. They did not speak or move or seem 
to see. They just stood there silently. Streams of refugees 
poured by, each man, woman and child harnessed up like 
a pack horse with the belongings of homes that were no 
more. Now and then beside the road there was a fresh 
mound of earth and on it the helmet of a French soldier. 


“Would you feel as badly,” said the officer next to me, 
“Sf it were Germany conquered instead of France?” 


“T would feel as badly,” I said, “if I saw any nation as 
humiliated as you have humiliated the French.” 


For a moment he seemed almost embarrassed. Then he 
said: “Well, it wag either them or us.” 


*« 


Even yet I cannot write of Amiens. What can one say 
of utter definitive destruction? All around the beautiful 
cathedral, which still was standing, the buildings were as 
level with the street as if a scythe had sheared them away. 
They were dust and a dust so fine that it seemed to hug 
the ground. 


We climbed out of the car and the Prussian officers 
preened the wrinkles from their tailored uniforms, ad- 
justed their monocles, looked upward at the cathedral, 
talked learnedly of naves and arches and Gothic lines. 

A group of half-starved French hovered near us. They 
wore berets and turtle neck sweaters and some of them 
had on blue smocks. They were very unkempt when com- 
pared with the elegant officers. One of the latter turned 
his monocle in the direction of the French and said in the 
tone of an anthropologist studying a peculiar bone forma- 
tion: 

“You notice the contours of their features? The low 
foreheads? That betrays the pollution of the bloodstream. 
There’s a little of the negroid in all French, don’t you 
think?” 


x 


And there were decent Germans, too. I remember a 
German private soldier. He stopped before a little girl. 
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IF THIS BE REASON 


Under the Nazi Conqueror 
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She was obviously homeless. They looked at each other. 
Behind them on a wall was a rose vine. The soldier broke 
a rose from the vine and placed it in the girl’s hair. She 
said no word but the tears tunneled lines in the dirt of her 
face and the soldier turned quickly away. 


*« 


We stopped at a prison camp and for a moment gawked 
into a window where we could see a French soldier meet- 
ing his wife and child. They were embracing. As we 
turned their private grief into public display another 
French soldier appeared. Glancing at the Germans with 
a look of unutterable contempt he placed a screen before 
the window. . . 


Paris was like a stage set, a set designed with all the 
artistry of a genius intent on making the tragedy of a 
people unbearable. The great resounding words of the 
18th Century, “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” seemed 
to be on every building as if to accentuate the gap between 
conquerors and conquered. The very stones seemed to 
tell of man’s aspirations through the centuries and even 
the buildings seemed mocked by the heel-clicking Ger- 
mans. But worst of all was the sight of French soldiers, 
prisoners in their own proud capital. 

Only once did I see a Frenchman weep. We were 
standing beneath the Arc de Triomphe, that symbol of 
French greatness which is to the French what the Wash- 
ington monument is to us. A column of Nazi soldiers 
swung by, singing a deep-throated victory song. Behind 
them, under Nazi guard, came a group of French soldiers, 
sloughing along, looking neither to the right nor left. 

The face of the Frenchman beside me contorted with 
grief. 


“It’s not that we were defeated by the Germans,” he 
said. “It’s that we were betrayed by Frenchmen!” 


| HERE’S 
HEALTH 


By DR. HARCLD AARON 


RESUSCITATION 


When breathing has stopped 
as a result of drowning, electric 
shock or gas (carbon-monox- 
ide) poisoning, the rapidity 
with which first aid resuscita- 
tion is given determines wheth- 
er the person lives or not. 

The Schafer prone-pressure 
method of artificial respiration 
has been in use for 30 years 
and is described in all first aid 
manuals. (Write to your in- 
surance company, the Red Cross 
or the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
for a first aid manual if you 
haven’t one.) This method is 
still the best for resuscitation. 

Recently there has been a 
tendency among doctors as well 
as the lay public to credit a 
machine with greater powers 
than the manual (Schafer) 
method, and to delay or sus- 
pend manual methods pending 
the arrival of a mechanical 
respirator. There can be no 
greater mistake. 


SUPPLEMENTARY AID 


When natural breathing has 
stopped, it is restored more ef- 
fectively by manual artificial 
respiration than by a mechani- 
cal respirator. Respirators that 
introduce a mixture of oxygen 
and carbon dioxide into lungs 
are useful as supplementary 
methods but they cannot take 
the place of the Schafer method. 

In gas poisoning the manual 
method need be applied for only 
a short period before applying 
the oxygen mixture from a res- 
pirator. In drowning, however, 
the manual method must be 
continued for hours if necessary 
and the oxygen mixture is solely 
a supplement to the manual 
method. 

So important is the Schafer 
method for first aid that all 
members of a community 
should be taught it. 
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SILK SHORTAGE OPENS 
WAY FOR SUBSTITUTES 


Nylon, Cotton Industry Expansion Urged; 
Consumers Asked to Report Profiteers 


American women have been con- 
fronted with a prospective shortage 
of one item we all hate to go without 
—nice stockings. But I don’t believe 
the answer to the problem is storm- 
ing the hosiery counters trying to 
buy up all you can lay hands on at 
any price. 

In the first place, lack of silk 
stockings would be a small price to 
pay for striking a major blow at 
Japan’s war machine, which has 
been murderously assaulting China 
year after year. And silk is a major 
prop of Japan’s fascist state, being 
its third largest industry. Of the 
silk used in stockings in the United 
States over 90% is Japanese in ori- 
gin. 

In the second place, there seems 
no reason to believe that satisfactory 
substitutes cannot be developed. 

There is now in the cauntry a sup- 
ply normally sufficient for some five 
or six months. The government has 
ordered stoppage of all production 
for civilian use until military needs 
for parachutes and powder bags can 
be accurately measured against ex- 
isting supplies. 


PROFITEERING 


Harriet Elliott, Leon Henderson’s 
associate in OPACS, has amplified 
Henderson’s statement that hosiery 
price rises constitute profiteering. 


She said: 


If you find that prices for silk 
stockings and socks have gone up 
in your local stores, it means that 
the retailer selling to you, or the 
manufacturer selling to him, is 
taking advantage of the national 
crisis to fill his own pocketbook 
at the expense of yours. Such 
price rises are attempts to take 
unfair advantage of the national 
emergency and should be report- 
ed to me if they occur. 


Miss Elliott issued another state- 
ment saying: 


I am asking all consumers to 
voluntarily ration their hosiery 
purchases . .. in order to give 
those consumers with limited in- 


comes an opportunity to share in 
the available supply. 


This is a good guide as long as ex- 
isting supplies of silk stockings last. 
But what all the women storming the 
hosiery counters are wondering is 
what happens when these are gone. 


EXPANSION NEEDED 


The best program so far put forth 
is that of Emi] Rieve, president of 
the United Textile Workers Union. 
He asks for substantial increase in 
the production of ‘rayon, nylon and 
other synthetic substitutes. Govern- 
ment aid will be necessary in granting 
priorities of machinery and other aid 
to permit factories to expand pro- 
duction of substitute materials and 
make the necessary adjustments to 
the new fibres. 


The second half of Rieve’s program 
calls for government assistance for 
displaced hosiery workers, relief dur- 
ing unemployment, transportation to 
new production centers and prefer- 
ence in hiring at such centers. 


Already there are encouraging 
signs that the transfer to different 
materials may be made promptly, 
before workers and consumers, are 
seriously . affected. The Department 
of Agriculture has made available to 
the hosiery industry 150 new de- 
signs for cotton hose. At the same 
time they revealed that of the 16,200 
knitting machines in the United States 
89% were suitable for knitting cotton 
as well as silk. 


BIG SURPLUSES 


The cotton industry is plagued, de- 
spite defense demands, with huge sur- 
pluses. If the duPonts will expand 
nylon production and if sheer cot- 
ton styles are greatly developed 
American women should have no 
great fear that they will not be able 
to buy the 43 million dozen pairs a 
year to which they are accustomed. 

SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 
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THE PEOPLE 


. . this America is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


They are threshing wheat and 
oats all over the grain states now. 
But no one is doing the job faster 
than Private John V. Prochaska. He 
was granted a 30 day furlough from 
Fort Sheridan because 57 of his 
neighbors in Holloway, Mich., peti- 
tioned the army for his furlough on 
the grounds that “he is the only one 
in these parts who can run a ma- 
chine.” 

So far, he has threshed 22,000 
bushels, but still has 25 farms to 
cover before August 16. “I don’t 
think I can make it,” he said last 
week. 


He’s the same Hank Greenberg, 
after three months in the army, when 
he gets a bat in his hands. Playing 
in a game at Jackson, Mich., Hank 
turned in one 390-foot home run, two 
doubles and a single to the great sat- 
isfaction of the 4,000 inmates of the 
state prison where the game was 
played. 


The score was | to | and it was 
the last half of the ninth inning in a 
game between Oakland and Portland 
in the Pacific Coast League. A deep 
silence settled on the spectators as 
every one waited for the answer to 
the question—could the Portland 
pitcher, getting wild under, pressure, 
get back his control? 

A sharp yapping broke the quiet. 
A woolly, nondescript, little, white 
dog had run out on the field and was 
yipping at the pitcher. The dog was 
finally caught and removed, but the 
next pitch was high and the batter 
hit it for a home run, winning the 
game for Oakland. 


G. Wylie Overly of Mount Pleas- 
ant, Pa., is in his forties and not only 
a cashier in a bank but President of 
the Westmoreland County Bankers’ 
Association. Having passed the age 
of 40 without being able to forget his 
boyhood ambition of joining a circus 
he gave in to it two years ago and 
obtained a job as a clown during his 
two weeks vacation. 

This year, after two years experi- 


Ia 


ence, he has attained his top ambition 
of playing with Ringling Brothers 
Barnum & Bailey. After a brief fort- 
night he returns to the bank cage for 


another 50 weeks before he can again 
don his false nose, baggy trousers 
and oversized shoes. 


Harpo Marx and Moss Hart are 
among 37 prominent persons signing 
a letter to the President pledging 
their support of his foreign policy on 
the grounds of four points which they 
believe implicit in that policy: Aid 
to the peoples of China, England and 
Russia; embargo on shipments to all 
Axis partners; defense of our fron- 
tiers against Axis aggression and de- 
feat of appeasement plans that may 
be offered to the American people 
either openly or covertly. The re- 
maining signers included many cler- 
gymen and trade union leaders. 


Police Commissioner Valentine 
of New York City has promised an 
official investigation of alleged police 
brutality in breaking up a peaceful 
picket line on July 18 which was 
protesting the firing of 15,000 WPA 
workers. 

Police arrested Herbert Newton, a 
Negro vice-president of the WPA 
Teachers Union, and charged him 
with felonious assault. He was se- 
verely beaten while bound and help- 
less in the police station, according 
to charges made by the Herbert New- 
ton Defense Committee. It also 
charged that Newton was held in- 
communicado for 24 hours and de- 
nied adequate medical attention dur- 
ing that time. 


Federal investigators, who have 
been working for months on an in- 
vestigation of Bund activities in In- 
diana and Illinois, have revealed that 
the home of William Lange, in Cook 
County, Ill., near Dyer, Ind., is the 
scene of large meetings of Hitlerites. 
As many as fifty of those attending 
the meetings are workers in factories 
with defense orders. 

Lange is No. 1 man in the German- 
American Bund in the important in- 
dustrial centers of Hammond and 
Gary. Investigators state that between 
350 and 500 persons attend regular 
meetings at his home and it is pre- 
sumably there that each of them 
swears an oath of “absolute obedi- 
ence to Adolph Hitler and everyone 
delegated by him.” 

One of the present activities of the 
Bund is a mail campaign in support 
of the isolationist movement. Repre- 
sentative Schulte of the Hammond 
district reported receiving about 
4,000 letters of which 80% gave an 
isolationist viewpoint. 


William J. (Steamboat Bill) 
Keith has been a “river man” for 
more than 60 years and he has no in- 
tention of stopping now. At the age 
of 11 he shipped ahoard the Missis- 
sippi steamer on which his father 
was the purser. Since then he has 
covered, he believes, about a million 
miles of river and worked on more 
than 100 boats. 

He likes to recall the many celebri- 
ties whom he met while he was purser 
in the great days of Mississippi trav- 
el. He refers most often to Presidents 
Theodore Roosevelt, McKinley and 
Taft and to Lillian Russell and Lily 
Langtry. 

Capt. Keith prefers the manner of 
those days when women wore lace 
mitts and carried frilly parasols and 
he believes a man can do little worse 
than remove his coat before ladies. 

Steamboat Bill is over 70 but he 
has no intention of ever leaving the 
Mississippi life: “The river has been 
my heaven,” he says. 
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GOOD NEWS 


Ree NG through our mail of the past few 
months there has been a trickle of letters that 
have a common theme. 

“We are afraid that your reporting is not really 
objective,” the burden of these letters goes. What 
puzzles our critics is the good news they read in 
U.S. WEEK. News that is contradicted or ignored 
by their daily papers, and which they therefore 
distrust. 

Our first letter of this kind came from a reader 
who thought he saw all the signs of Hitlerism vic- 
torious in these United States. The labor inevement 
smashed, intolerance and prejudice growing, pro- 
gressives everywhere in retreat. 

Along came U. S. WEEK with its stories of labor 
on the march, new union members, wage increases 
won. Our letter-writer concluded that we had 
either invented the news, or were distorting facts 
by “editorializing.” 

Another reader, about the same time, com- 
plained that we kept digging up two-bit Hitlers 
nobody had ever heard of before—and then tell- 
ing about plain folks bold enough to pin their ears 
back. He, too, credited us with an over-worked 
imagination. 

Lately, we have had some complaints about our 
reporting of the war. Just a few, but taken with 
those earlier letters, significant. 

People who keep reading in their daily papers 
that Hitler is invincible on the field of battle have 
come to believe that. Worse, they have come to 
believe that anyone who declares Hitler can be 
beaten must be “biased,” “unrealistic” or “red.” 


MARION BACHRACH 


We DID not invent the facts of labor victories. 
We merely reported them. 


We did not invent the facts of popular move- 


ments against Negro discrimination, for repeal 
of the poll-tax, the indignation that is stirring the 
south over the antics of Georgia’s Governor Tal- 
madge. We merely reported the good news too 
many other papers suppress. 


It is true that we, together with all decent people 
everywhere, are happier and more hopeful in these 
days when Hitler and Hitlerism are meeting their 
first serious resistance at the hands of their com- 
mon enemies who at long last have made common 
cause. 


But we did not invent the news that Hitler’s myth 
of Hitler invincibility has been destroyed, and that 
the destruction of Nazism must follow. 

We did report the good news as it happened. 
And we shall keep on reporting it. 


“DAD NEWS” is a Hitler weapon, a “secret” 
weapon more deadly than any fantasy of the 
Superman comic strips. 

“Bad news” often enough repeated and widely 
enough spread acts like a creeping paralysis on 
peoples and governments. 

In it are the seeds of defeatism, whose fruit is 
surrender. 

There is the tonic of good news abroad in the 
world today. We do not need to invent it, nor to 
minimize the fights that lie ahead. 

But we do need to sing it out from the house- 
tops, to drown the voices of despair and cure the 
sickness of hope too long deferred. 

Look for all the good news we can find in these 
pages. And help to get it around! 

Good news is our weapon against Hitlerism. 
Let’s use it to make the good news better. 


Taco YOU CAN'T WRAP A WALL-EVED 
wememmee PIKE IN U.S. WEEK, BUT— 


BELOW TO 


TELL YOUR. 


ane You Can Use It 


ABOUT in union meetings 


in parlor talks 
U. S. WEEK, in negotiations 


in discussion clubs 
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